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WASHINGTON 


July 1946 


THE PATRONS, STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS: 


The week beginning November has been designated 
for the twenty-sixth observance .of American Education 
Week. should the occasion for all citizens visit their 
schools and give serious thoughts the theme selected 
for this year’s observance, “Education for the Atomic Age.” 


Atomic energy can contribute immeasurably man’s 
welfare, can destroy civilization know it. 
Whether its powers shall harnessed for good for evil, 
the adult citizens the United States will large measure 
decide. the task education bring about realiza- 
tion the issues stake and develop the practices 
human brotherhood that alone will enable achieve 
international cooperation and peaceful progress the atomic 


age. 
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Play Therapy Mooseheart 


there are children, 

the class-room, home, camps, 
ground, there are always some chil- 
dren who are ease with themselves 
and with the world, children who have 
inner sense security and their 
own worth which enables them ap- 
proach any situation confidently and 
weather well. There are also any 
group those children who are odds 
with themselves and with the world; 
children who are inclined regard 
any situation threatening that 
they cling others for support, with- 
draw shyness, fight the drop 
hat: children who, their very 
reaction situation, increase 
perpetuate their problems. Thus 
Mooseheart where there are several 


hundred children all ages, coming 


from variety home backgrounds, 
would exvect find children 
both kinds, and, course, do. 

for the well-being each child 
Mooseheart, some children persist 
using inadequate and unwholesome 
means coping with situations 
they arise, and was effort 
help these behavior 
problem children that the Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research, in- 
tegral part the Mooseheart com- 
munity, provided facilities for play 
therapy.* 


Since was fortunate enough get Helen 
Miller Ohio State University staff 


Martin Reymert, Ph. 


WHAT PLAY THERAPY DOES 


has long been known that when 
child feels secure his environment 
and has the love his family and 
friends, then will feel secure 
meeting the situations which con- 
stantly arise everyday living, and 
will meet them wholesome way. 
play therapy attempt made 
try help the overly aggressive, 
the withdrawn, the too dependent 
child feel more secure his sur- 
roundings that will able 
adapt himself happy and whole- 
some manner possible. The child 
with behavior and personality prob- 
lems given experience being 
accepted the adult therapist 
with whom playing, that the 
world appears less menacing him, 
and develops more confidence 
himself and others. this play per- 
iod helps him develop more 
confidence and feels less threat- 
ened those with whom lives, 
has increasingly less need depend 
upon others, withdraw shyness, 
fight anything and everything his 
day day experiences. his be- 
havior improves and becomes 
more normal his reactions, 
less subject the over-protection 
censure adults and play-mates, and 
hence has less reason resort his 


some years ago, she has trained the entire 
clinical staff the play ther- 
apy. The example used this article 
from the files the Speech Pathologist, 
Eloise Tupper Oxtoby. 


Martin Reymert, Ph.D., director the Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 


Research Mooseheart, Illinois. 
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PLAY THERAPY 


former problem behavior because he, 
turn, has fewer problems. His 
more normal reactions have initiated 
more wholesome and 
responses from his associates, which 
turn enables him react 
more usual and happier way. Thus 
the child’s behavior personality 
becomes happier, more secure 
child who able accept the chal- 
lenges which arise from his daily ex- 
wholesome and con- 
structive Through 
apy help the child feel that 
more realistic conception himself 
and his abilities well toward the 
people with whom lives. 


periences 
way. 


AN ILLUSTRATIVE CASE 


What happens therapy and 
how the child made feel that 
accepted and worthwhile per- 
best demon- 

presentation 


son 
strated through the 
the actual case records some the 
play contacts with Peter, child who 
showed variety behavior prob- 
lems, the most troublesome which 
was his stuttering. 

Peter little boy seven years old 
who has been Mooseheart for just 
His father died from 


war, and 


short time. 
wounds received 
Peter came Mooseheart with his 
mother and older sisters the spring 
1945. His mother has since left 
Mooseheart, and Peter now here 
with his sisters. had been 
kindergarten two vears prior his 
teacher reported that required al- 
most constant supervision because 
his speech difficulties. now 
the first grade Mooseheart. 
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his admission tests Moose- 


heart, Peter was found anx- 
healthy child 
stuttered 
badly situations where was emo- 
tionally blocked. While was still 
the reception cottage was put 
play therapy with the speech patho- 
logist, and the time was placed 
his regular cottage, two weeks af- 


ious, high strung, 
low normal intelligence. 


ter admission, the stuttering was 
control that was not 


well under 
noticed his hall-mates 
housemother. 

Last fall Peter’s mother left Moose- 
heart, and almost simultaneously 
was transferred new cottage with 
different housemother and entered 
into first grade with new teacher. 
Again became frightened and dis- 
organized, and stuttering again ap- 
peared one the symptoms. 
being seen again play contacts 
that will able meet the chal- 
lenge this new threatening situation 
more and more effectively 
than were left struggle with 
the problem himself. 


First Play Contact with Peter and 
(the therapist) 


Peter was first seen for 
routine admission examination for 
speech week prior the first play 
contact. came readily with 
her suggestion that they and play 
However, was obviously 
frightened and bewildered the 


newness and strangeness his sur- 


awhile. 


roundings. 

sat the floor with Peter and 
began simple naming game with pic- 
ture cards. Peter seemed interested 
and enthused for few minutes but 
the material quickly losts its tempor- 


ary distracting value. Peter became 
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increasingly unsure himself the 
point refusing try, saying, 
can’t. know can’t. tried once 
before and couldn’t it.” The 
game was Peter began 
tell bitterly other things 
do, like blowing his nose, and how 
his sisters made fun him for being 
was crying some 
began 


such baby. 
and stuttering this time. 
stating his feelings (“You are feeling 
kinda scared,” “It makes you feel bad 
when you try things and can’t it,” 
etc.). While had been talking 
sudden storm had come up. Peter was 
becoming increasingly frightened and 
confused. When began thunder 
and lightning was 
disorganized emotionally that 
sobbed deep, struggling fashion. 
Finally took him her lap and 
held him until had quieted down 
She continued 
state his feelings. just 
awful scared,” “It helps little 


enough talk again. 


cry,” etc.) 
his sobbing, stood and dried his 
eyes. came and watched the storm 
from the window with who made 
some comments about the rain, the 
noise the thunder made, etc. Peter 
became quite interested watching 
the trees bend the wind and the 
rain running down the window. 
appeared quite calm and relieved 
this time. was talking again easily 
and spontaneously. took him back 
his sisters who were waiting for 


him. 


Second Contact 


Peter came and met him 
the door. had been brought 
older girl. looked relieved 
see someone knew and took C’s 
hand while she explained that they 


When Peter had ceased: 


were going downstairs play and led 
him down the play room. ex- 
plained that had hour play 
this room. went the shelf 
quickly and chose the gun and sol- 


diers. 


had jeep like this one. (stuttering 
severely). 

You had jeep like that. 

Dad bought for me. 

Oh, your dad bought for you. 

Carried the same routine with 
other toys “like dad had bought for 
me.” 

Smiled and responded his conversa- 
tion mostly restatements. 

I’m going build garage. made 


one before, but don’t know whether 


can. 

When was done, Peter looked for 
comment from after first stating his own 
satisfaction with his job. 

Can build some more garages? 

Yes, you can build some more garages 
you want to. 

(Bitterly and stuttering) mommy 
didn’t buy jeep. She said she would, 
but she didn’t. sisters broke it. 

That made you feel bad. 

Picked out plane and gun “like this.” 
“These bombing planes have bombs, don’t 
they?” 

Umhm. 

Mommy bought plane when 
was big. And still have it. 

You had plane when you were 
getting big and you still have now when 
you are big. 

Yeah. had gun like this, too. 
and Harold. Harold boy know. 
going build another garage can. 
(Building). When was little had blocks, 
too. (Built two garages carefully. Pushed 
cars and out, being very careful close 
doors. Lined cars carefully before 
doors.) have yet two airplanes like this. 

You still have two airplanes like this. 

still have them. (Went other 
side room for ambulance). are 
lots things here with.” (Took 
ambulance back where had found 
it.) have cowboy hanky home.” 
eagerly told about it. 

You like tell about the things 
you have. 

Chose gun, explaining about how 
and Harold played with guns home. 
“Harold boy know.” Lined sol- 
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diers and then jeeps front cautious, 
meticulous fashion while making motor 
noise- Banged two trucks carelessly and 
looked me. smiled back. (Stuttering 
easing his conversation and be- 
ginning whisper himself plays.) 

You have five more minutes. 

Uh-huh—five more minutes. (Con- 
tinues play extending garage with 
feeling expressed about limit.) (We can 
I-I-I hear Kitty (girl who came over 
Lab with them) singing. (Stuttering was 
severe. seemed about give speech 
attempt and then finished). 

(smiled him) hear her, too. 

(In commanding tone soldiers) 
Okay, boys, come on! Commented be- 
ing able see clear through ambulance 
from front back. Picked gun and 
cannon. injured tone, sister broke 
mine. had before came here and kept 
it. She took and broke before got 
upstairs.” 

(Sympathetically) Your sister broke 
it. 

Ya, she did, too, (Re-explained the 
whole story.) 

You were pretty angry then. 
still mad now when you think about it. 

Ya, I’m still mad. I’m mad her 
anyway. 

You’re mad her anyway. 


else. Ran two cars into each other and 
explained was wreck. “Ya, one’s 
man and one’s woman.” Began talking 
rapidly and incoherently about 
accident; someone telling him would 


never like him again told; his sis- 
ters breaking his toys; his 
keeping wound the list 
grievances with toys being broken and 
commented one play room which was 
broken. 

You worry bit 
being broken. 

Ya, worry lot about it. 

Yes, you worry lot about it. 

Peter began calm down. be- 
gan and carried through constructive play 
with garages before time was called. 


about things 


Third Contact 

mede last time. “It didn’t fall, did it?” 

No, didn’t. couldn’t fall last 
time either until you made fall. 

No. (Took cars and ran under 
curved block for bridge.) Cars had 
wreck (very calmly). 

Oh, the cars had wreck. 
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(Took the garage 
“This car had wreck, too. 
(Still calm and 


Uh-huh. 
get fixed.) 
The jeep had wreck.” 
factual.) 

got real b-b- gun. (Told about 
how his father sent from overseas.) De- 
scribed how shot bullets which 
went over the house.” 

M-hm. 

Told about going deer hunting and 
bringing home deer all himself. Told 
about whole gang deer the side- 
walk that brought home, too. 

All the statements were accepted 
factual with the added remark “You like 
think yourself big enough and 
strong enough bring home deer all 
yourself.” 

Uh-huh. you know Carl? 

No, don’t know Carl. 

Explained about accident Carl 
bullet went through the front part 
the car and hit Carl between the eyes. 

must have hurt lot. 

Ya. has bandage still. 
getting well. 

Looked painting materials table. 
was painting school before came 
here.” Waited C’s permission. 

Would you like paint now? 

Yeah. know how. (Still stood and 
looked indecisively.) 

Yes, you know how. You could paint 
here anytime you decided you wanted 

Sat looking material. 

It’s little hard get started. 

Yeah. know how. did school. 

Yes, you know how. You have done 
school. You haven’t done here. You 
aren’t quite sure you know how 


But 


here. 

Thought about the matter silence 
awhile. Couldn’t seem the 
courage without more support 
the now familiar play building block 
towers and knocking them over. Began 
cautiously but got bolder. Knocked down 
piles with gun, then mallet, becoming in- 
creasingly aggressive. Asked bath- 
room. Returned promptly and 
ting toys away, announcing, “My play time 
almost gone.” 

No, your play time isn’t all gone yet. 

Well, almost. Anyway, going 
play with the gun and blocks. (Began 
building and knocking down, much freer 
than ever before.) 

Maybe can come over tomorrow. 

You would like come tomorrow? 
(He nodded.) Tomorrow not your day 


to come. 


for 
5 own 
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Seemed waiting for further 
comment. 

Perhaps you would like come to- 
morrow because you think would 
easier then what you want do. 
You think you waited you might have 
more courage. 

Uh-huh. Maybe could come the next 
day then. 

(Regretfully) No, you couldn’t come 
then either. Your day Tuesday. You can 
come then and whatever you like. That 
your day. 

every day. expect will tomorrow. (Took 
ambulance, but dump-truck. Took 
other trucks and loaded them with blocks, 
ran one side and dumped the blocks.) 

You have lot get rid and 
need lots trucks help. 

Yeah. (Continued with increased em- 
phasis dumping.) 

Now you are getting rid what you 
don’t want. 

Yeah. getting rid it. (Strug- 
gled with some load and commented 
how hard some was.) 

Yes, some things are hard get rid 
of. 

Yeah. (Continued piling and dump- 
ing. Little truck aggressively demanded 
load the larger one. was disturbed 
size load small truck.) 


That’s pretty big load for the 


truck. You don’t know can carry 
it. 

big skunk now.” 

Yes, he’s big skunk now. 

Looks and said hesitantly, 
could paint. know how.” 

Yes, you could paint you wanted 
to. 

Knocked load off truck aggressive 
manner, got and put small truck care- 
fully back shelf. 

You don’t want the load knocked off 
the little truck. 

No, because then might fall 
and hurt me. 

You are afraid might hurt you. 

Began experimenting with noise (and 
pushed off big truck. Took box smaller 
blocks and showed conflict over whether 
take small truck and load with these 
blocks. 

You aren’t sure whether the small 
trucks can carry even such small load. 

might carry two blocks. could 
try. 


Yes, might carry two. You could 
try. 

(With conviction) “Yes, can!” Filled 
trucks and train. Ran them all into 
horseshot shaped enclosure blocks. 
cidentally kicked train when 
hind him and became disconnected. When 
turned and saw remarked, “Part 
the train broke the other part.” 

Yeah. When Peter accidentally bumped 
into the train fell apart. 

Ignored (?) remark. Opened gate- 
ways enclosure. “In the 
will come cut.” train 
out. demonstrating and explaining 
accidents with nlanes. Announced each new 
wreck. 

You made lot wrecks today. 

Began carefully blocks back 


box. 

You have five minutes 
time. 

Uh-huh. (Continued away 
toys.) 


This shooting into another gun. 
The one got blown up. 

Uh-huh. The big gun got blown 
up. 

the play room. 

promptly, but regretfully.) Explained about 
army jacket way out, obviously 
pleased when noticed his air corps patch. 

Stuttering minimum today. Seemed 
less disturbed. More self-confidence. 


Ninth Contact 

Headed for toy shelf immediately 
entering room. “Those 
where put them, wasn’t they?” 

Yes, they were right where you put 
them. 

Put guns down. Began playing with 
cars, whispering himself and ignoring 
Lined soldiers trucks. Removed 
soldiers and lined boats trucks, 
verbalizing self noisy whisper. Lined 
soldiers behind trucks, counting them. 
Re-arranged soldiers alternating color 
scheme. Added cannon line and looked 
smile who returned it. Added 
trucks and planes line. Mounted shot 
guns big truck. Lined all the cars 
from the shelf. Stood soldiers vehicles. 
Handling toys carelessly today—not roughly 
aggressively, but simply toys. Whis- 
pering, get these started,” slid 
along floor. crashes! 
with soldiers and ships and pushed around. 
Shot gun C’s general direction, when away 
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got him.” “He 
Brought the 


from aiming planes. 
crashed.” 
planes back, loaded truck, dumped 
out and shot the “driver” the 
Looked who merely looked back 
though interested. Loaded soldiers am- 
bulance, locked them in, shook them and 
pulled them out roughly. Stood them 
top car and shot them off with both 
shot all Repeated the 
knocked them down, 


guns. 
performance. 
too.” 

Ummhmm 

Repeated Inspected guns. 
“This was the gun fixed.” (Stutters.) 

Ummhmm. 

was. (Shot cannon. Pulled 
string off gun which someone else had 
tied on. was hard job and gave up. 
Shot old gun with new gun. Piled cars 


atop each other. Tied two cars together 
and piled second with planes and jeeps. 


Disconnected and tied guns instead and 
pulled them around. Piled three trucks 
with planes, etc. Discarded most toys 


throwing roughly toy shelf. 
diers truck and dumped shelf.) 


Took puppet. know what this is.” 
sat facing away from and talked and 
manipulated puppet. Appeared kiss- 
ing and fondling it. Put down and re- 
arranged toys heap the shelf. Add- 
plane had forgotten and then re- 
trieved it, turned over and over and 
whispered noisily with back 
denly got and without look left 
the room, with some muttered comment 
going outdoors. Could heard talking 
workman the hall. Came back soon, 
smiled entered. left door open 
and returned sit front 
shelf. shuffled toys and grunted 
(oO self. 

You have five more minutes. 

did. (Stopped play and re- 


tied shce. Bent secretively over clothes- 
hid between his legs, then began 
himseli with it. Looked 


see she was watching. mak- 
ing initial attempts masturbation, but be- 
gen pretend was only hitting the floor 
with the clothespin. Began scratching him- 
self regicn the genitalia. was hard 
tell what was doing, was faced 
away and all bent double. like 
overture to masturbation.) 

You like that. feels good. 

Uh-huh. Continued activity pok- 
ing genitalia with hands for few seconds 
less secretive fashion. Ceased. Looked 
who simply looked back. “Is time 
vet?” 
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No, you have two more minutes. 
Piled blocks and shot down with 


Your time up. 
Yeah. knew was. (Left prompt- 
ly. Appeared cheerful and self-confident.) 


Excerpt from 12th and Final Contact: 


Yeah. Every Saturday into town 
and see high chairs the stores. (Picked 
telephone, carried back toy shelf and 
made rather long whispered cali.) Upon 
completion said, “Is play time all 
gone now? 

No, there some more time still 
you want use it. 

Sat and smiled making move 
play. 

You don’t need use the time 
you don’t want to. You may you 
Continued sit and smile 

It’s little hard decide. 

don’t want use the time. 

You don’t want use the time. 

No. (Got and left the room.) 
You didn’t need much 


No, didn’t need much time. 

(At door) “Would you like come 
back and play next time?” 

(Promptly) No, Ma’am. 

You feel that you are through play- 


Yes, ma’am. 
Goodbye, Peter. 


SUMMARY 


C’s first meeting with Peter was 
fraught with dangers many kinds. 
important notice that han- 
dled the situation stating Peter’s 
feelings such way that Peter felt 
that was understood, rather than 
him. Instead helped him calm 
down demonstrating her words 
and actions that she did not disap- 
prove him, that she did not want 
him different from what was, 
and that she accepted him was, 
with all his failings. 

Since she made the situation such 
free and accepting one for the child, 


was able discover many the 
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reasons for Peter’s speech difficulty, 
and, the same time, help Peter 
face constructively situation which 
had been frightening him 
disorganizing. was the basis 
what happened this speech ex- 
amination period that Peter was put 
the play therapy schedule instead 
program for formal speech 
training. stuttering was 
symptom his personality difficulties, 
and therefore cleared spontane- 
ously became more sure him- 
self and happier his adjustment 
people. 

comments about the jeep 
and the other toys which his father 
had given him were accepted face- 
value without auestioning 
ing. soon this happened, Peter 
was able give the satisfying 
phantasy having had desirable toys 
presented him his deceased 
father, and able describe the 
unhappy and resentful 
mother has not gotten him the toys that 
has wanted. And that, further- 
more, when does get things, his 
sisters spoil them for him. 


interesting that C’s attempt 
sympathetic with Peter over 
having his toys broken 
factory Peter with the result that 
told the story again. When 
stated his feelings, the other hand, 
Peter felt understood and brought out 
more and more his feelings re- 
sentment toward his sister. When 
found that even the most undesirable 
his feelings were understood and 
accepted, was willing and 
tell about something else which had 
upset him much that was almost 
completely incoherent talking about 
it. then lists all his grievances 


and worries. When 
these are all understood and accepted, 
feels safe and secure and his play 
becomes calm and constructive. 

only being understanding 
and accepting that the adult thera- 
pist can help the child achieve the 
sense security which enables him 
calm and constructive. One 
the most valuable aids the 
child feel understood and accepted 
stating his feelings warm, 
interested 

Since the object play therapy 
Mooseheart make the child feel 
accepted, all statements made the 
child—however far fetched they may 
seem—are responded with ac- 
cepting manner, not far the 
facts are concerned, but regard 
the feelings which the child ex- 
pressing. Thus, issue made over 
Peter’s father sent him gun, does 
the therapist question Peter’s ability 
bring deer. only responds 
Peter’s need for the satisfactions 
which such activities would bring the 
child. his feelings were ac- 
cepted and issue was made over 
the facts the case. Peter told more 
his satisfying child 
who excelled the ac- 
tivities which Peter was most in- 
competent was the subject this 
phantasy. his imagination, Peter 
enjoyed putting bullet through his 
competitor’s head. 

Again the adult only attempted 
make the child feel understood and 
accepted. She did not coax him in- 
dulge him with help. She tries only 
make the child understand that 
his indecision something that she 
appreciates, and that free 
make which ever choice can. 
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Peter’s desire things 
was not mentioned the therapist. 
Peter had indication from 
whether not his aggressive and 
destructive impulses were accepted. 
consequence, Peter became 
uneasy that left the play situa- 
tion because was too frightening. 
returned, however, almost immedi- 
ately. Had his aggressive feelings 
Peter could have worked through his 
aggression and reached more con- 
structive manner handling these im- 
pulses. 

Here the therapist made state- 
ment which had meaning Peter. 
simply ignored what she said. 
value the child, matter how ac- 
curately they reflect his feelings, un- 
less they are stated terms which 
the child can understand. 

The meaning Peter’s play 
with the gun was not clear She 
was therefore safe re-stating what 
Peter had said, but could not en- 
tirely helpful because she could not 
comment his feelings. 

Again failed mention Peter’s 
aggression, with the result that 
failed make any progress and his 
play became repetitious. 

10. Peter did not encounter any 
disapproval censure for masturbat- 
ing, immediately stopped this 
activity. Had met with disapproval, 
would only have become more 
frightened, which would have resulted 
more this undesirable activity. 

11. Thus the child concludes the 
play contacts when longer 
needs them. Since they have been 


PLAY THERAPY MOOSEHEART 


consistently directed toward helping 
him feel understood and accepted, 
drops them voluntarily when 
has gained the feeling security and 
badly 
His outside activities now 
give him the satisfaction which 
formerly got only the play period, 
and able carry construc- 


needed. 


tively himself, manner which 
will enable him meet more effec- 
tively, than could have before, the 
problems and challenges growing 
his new home Mooseheart. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Mooseheart have found very 
helpful provide play therapy faci- 
lities for children with behavior prob- 
lems and personality disorders. Speech 
problems such the one described 
here, temper tantrums, fighting and 
isolent behavior, and shyness and 
withdrawal behavior have 
sponded well the kind play 
therapy which have described 
here. During the past year Moose- 
heart more than fifty children have 
benefited varying degrees from play 
contacts with adults who centered 
their attention the children 
feel understood and accepted. Al- 
though compared children living 
their own foster homes, Moose- 
heart children respond rather slowly 
this kind treatment; neverthe- 
less, they have all made appreciable 
improvement their adjustment. 

felt that play contacts this 
kind could useful helping not 
only normal children but maladjusted 
children, handicapped physically 
mentally, adjust their difficulties 
more constructively 
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Techniques Attaining Goals for the 
Education the Mentally Retarded 


COMMON fallacy the educa- 

tion the mentally retarded 
the assumption that the curriculum 
and the courses study, 
lished for the regular school, form- 
ulate the most desirable educational 
experiences. Consequently, the teach- 
ter mentally retarded children has 
been too much concerned attempt- 
ing teach materials common the 
regular school curriculum. The de- 
ception such philosophy two- 
fold. First, the child, because 
limited innate ability, incapable 
satisfactory achievement academic 
areas, and neither nor his teacher 
can experience the joy success 
these fields learning. Second, the 


goals for the mentally retarded 


are not necessarily the same (as stat- 
the foregoing article) and the 
degree attainment and the emphasis 
placed upon them are widely variant. 

Teachers the mentally retarded 
have learned that the education 
these children, attain the goals 
sought, must involve simple experi- 
ences living, whether the goals 
proper health habits, motor 
reading abilities, any other atti- 
tude, appreciation, skill. The teach- 
constantly concerned de- 
veloping the most 
niques which she can present ma- 
terials simplified manner, avoid 
abstractions which are difficult for 


Harold Smith 


the retarded child, and provide for 
the essential repetition that the 
child may acquire the basic requisites 
society. 

The following techniques are sugges- 
tive achieving the educational goals 
for mentally retarded children. 


HEALTH ATTITUDES AND HABITS 

sound psychological practice 
develop proper health attitudes and 
habits through wholesome health prac- 
tices within the school. 
cleanliness, neatness, and health pro- 
tection may activities which are 
part the formal education the 
children. daily self-inspection 
mirror provides motivation for clean- 
liness, care the hair, and general 
self-respect. improvised beauty 
parlor may used teach girls 
sonal grooming. Boys may taught 
shine their shoes properly, and 
tie their neckties neatly. The school 
cafeteria, with its facilities, offers 
excellent basis for teaching proper 
diets. 

must remembered that the re- 
tarded child, not only does not acquire 
desirable habits readily 
other but likely also 
have little home training con- 
ducive the acquisition such 
habits. Consequently, impera- 


A., Principal, Elias Michael School for Crippled Children. 
Formerly Administrative Head Special School No. for slow learning children, St. 


Louis, Missouri. 
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tive that the health program taught 
—not verbally, but through practice 
living educational program. 


MOTOR SKILLS 


has long been the practice em- 
phasize the acquisition needed 
motor skills through program 
practical arts, including wide range 
handicraft activities, and more spe- 
cific shop training specialized areas 
for our older children. The worth 
such training beyond controversy 
and properly directed, the major 
basic motor skills may developed. 
However, there are other phases 
the school life the child which 
should not neglected. 
ground, gymnasium, with organ- 
ized physical training program based 
upon the special needs the retarded 
child may major factor de- 
veloping these skills. The child must 
specifically taught the coordination 
skills necessary the common games. 
The teacher may use time profitably 
teaching child seemingly 
simple things how throw and 
catch ball, how play marbles. 
The common motor skills which other 
children, left their own 
devices, acquire readily, must usually 
taught the retarded child. The 
skill taught, whether sawing 
board batting ball, should re- 
duced its basic simplicity. Too often 
teachers fail analyze 
and not develop them from the 
simple basic principles involved. 


who are 


SOCIAL PATTERNS 

The retarded child, whether not 
becomes partially wholly self- 
sufficient, will likely spend his life 
working under supervision. im- 
perative that learn follow direc- 
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tions and learn cooperate with his 
fellow workmen. Since the child can- 
not understand the complexities 
society, naturally looks others for 
leadership, and becomes the task 
the teacher guide the child toward 
She the ex- 
ample proper leadership the 
school life the child, and she, the 
same time, must make the child con- 


desirable influences. 


scious the anti-social and undemo- 
cratic forces with which sur- 
rounded. 

possible that too much em- 
phasis has been given individual in- 
struction. The social values life- 
like group activities the school are 
not only desirable, but also essential. 
When children discover that they have 
abilities, they are willing and anxious 
cooperate helping others, and 
contribute for the common good. 


PERSONAL BEHAVIOR HABITS 


Needless say, the teacher re- 
tarded children should have her 
command utilitarian knowledge 
abnormal psychology. 
havior habits are teaching 
problems for all who instruct these 
children. Because lack reason- 
ing ability, the child likely react 
emotionally, and often regrets his 
Yet the skillful 
can correct many these 
sistent effort. The opportunity for 
lesson may arise any time, and 
must taught that moment. 


action immediately. 
teacher 


real; and understood. 

Planned formal lessons this type 
probably have less value for these chil- 
dren than for.normal children, yet 
they may used advantage. Lin- 
coln may taught honest man, 
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rather than great president. Local 
examples desirable traits which are 
realistic the child are constant 
source material. The child him- 
self may present the basis for tangible 
lessons, and doing should ex- 
perience which 
will develop the positive behavior pat- 
tern desired. 


COMMUNITY ATTITUDES 


Probabbly nothing less 
quent educational field trips the 
community services can bring about 
the proper civic attitude. The recrea- 
tion centers, the fire department, the 
police station, the social service centers, 
the the library—all should 
visited develop civic pride and 
responsibility. The school facilities 
offer excellent opportunity in- 
still desirable attitudes this nature. 
Every child should have responsible 
share making the school success. 
does nothing more than put 
away shop tools each day, keep books 
neatly place, check 
equipment, becomes civic responsi- 
bility him, and will well done. 


APPRECIATIVE ATTITUDES 


well balanced program fine 
arts based upon the needs the 
mentally retarded child may include 
group singing, dancing, clay modeling, 


painting, field trips points artistic 
interest, 
aids. The influence movies, ad- 
mittedly significant for all children, 
primary concern the teacher 
the mentally retarded. Many the 
concepts the world, outside the im- 
mediate environment the child, are 
derived from the neighborhood theater. 
The teacher can evaluate pictures with 
the children and help turn their in- 
terest toward more desirable films. 
some instances theaters may pre- 
vailed upon give special matinees 
which are suitable fcr children. 


SYMBOLISM SKILLS 


Three basic factors should con- 
sidered teaching the more formal 
areas learning involving the sym- 
bolism skills the three R’s. First, 
the material presented should care- 
fully controlled. reading, min- 
imum vocabulary the primary con- 
cern the teacher. arithmetic, the 
material must limited involve 
single arithmetic skill until suf- 
ficiently mastered. Second, quan- 
tities varied repetition must pro- 
vided for this controlled area, far be- 
yond that which used for normal 
children. Third, the teacher must 
see that the child 
cess, and that 
achievement regardless how slight 


may be. 


OVER MILLION RAISED 1946 SEAL SALE 


Figures for the 1946 Easter Seal Sale stand $3,073,917.22 August reports 
John Carnell, director the Easter Seal Services the National Society for Crippled 


Children and Adults. 
expected receipts will $3,402,517.22. 


With anticipated $328,600 still come in, the grand total 
This per cent increase over last year. 
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Security for Families and Children 
under the Social Security Act 


Social Security Act—passed 

Congress little more than decade 
ago—stands today first-line de- 
fense the protection family life 
America. Only recently nearly 
four years war came end. Be- 
fore the war, were attempting 
pull out the worst depression our 
national history. Most adults one 
way another found these years hard 
endure. The strain could scarcely 
have been lighter for millions chil- 
dren who have known only en- 
vironment depression and war— 
with few months reconversion. 


this first year peace, the de- 
sire for greater security has been 
primary concern every nation and 
every family. its broadest sense 
security means, course, assurance 
all mankind’s basic necessities; 
comprehends the right work, the 
right healthful standard living, 
the right education and the 
right adequate facilities for medical 
care. 

major purpose the social in- 
surance and aid dependent children 
provisions the Social Security Act 
assure minimum economic se- 
curity for American children and fam- 
ilies when the breadwinner’s earnings 
are cut off unemployment, old age 
death, when families with de- 
pendent children have one sup- 
port them and are need. 


Jane Hoey 


INSURANCE BENEFITS 

Old-age and survivors insurance, 
administered the Federal Govern- 
ment, protects the families insured 
workers industry and commerce 
when the worker grows too old work 
when dies any age. There are 
now some 400,000 young children 
deceased retired workers—children 
under 16, are still school— 
who are entitled monthly benefits 
totaling approximately $5,000,000 
month. Widows with young children 
their care are eligible for addi- 
tional $3,000,000 monthly insurance 
benefits. The money that flows into 
the homes deceased workers each 
month makes possible for mothers 
continue caring for their children 
through critical years when children 
are most need security. 

Benefits for children and widowed 
mothers continue until the children 
reach 18, provided they remain 
school, order that children may 
have opportunity get high 
school education. this way, old- 
age and survivors insurance helps 
prepare children for their future re- 
sponsibilities when their turn comes 
earn living. 

Unemployment insurance, which 
State-administered, designed 
provide weekly benefits for limited 
period for workers industry and 
commerce when they are out work 


Jane Hoey Director Public Assistance, Social Security Board, Federal 


Security Agency, Washington, 
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through fault their own. 
though benefits are provided for de- 
pendents workers only three 
States and the District Columbia, 
children course share the work- 
ers’ weekly benefits, and many fam- 
ilies are able hold together and 
maintain themselves temporarily 
periods when wages are coming 
in. 

suvplement the insurance 
programs, the Social Security Act 
provides public assistance the form 
monthly payments for three special 
groups the de- 
pendent children, the needy aged, and 
the needy blind. these programs, 
the Federal Government shares about 
half the 

The Social Security the 
Federal agency that administers the 
old-age and survivors insuranc: 
gram and shares responsibility with 
the States for the the 
for insurance 
and 

The large maiority individuals 
and families that receive public assist- 
ance are not qualified receive in- 
surence benefits. The fathers young 
children may not have worked jobs 
covered the insurance programs, 
they may have worked too short 
time such jobs build rights 
benefits for their survivors the 


event death. 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


The most important assistance pro- 
gram from the family 
security that for aid dependent 
children. 

Under this program, families that 
not have enough live re- 
small, regular pay- 

Needy children are thus pro- 


ceive monthly 


ments. 


vided for their own homes. They 
are given the opportunity other chil- 
dren have for education and 
normal home life. Some 735,000 chil- 
dren 285,000 homes are provided 
for the rate more than 
000 month. 

old-age and survivors insurance 
extended cover additional groups 
workers and their families, aid 
children may become 


dependent 
and more 
However, will remain im- 


smaller 
gram. 
portant resource for preserving 
family security time need. 

What the purpose and scope 
the program for aid dependent chil- 
dren? What are its achievements and 
its capacitizs for future development 


DETAILS OF THE PROGRAM 


Specifically, the program provides 
financial assistance for families with 
children who have been de- 
prived parental support care. 
The assistance nation-wide. 
With the exception Nevada, every 
State and the District 
Hawaii and Alaska now operate aid- 
to-dependent-children programs under 
the Security Act. 

condition for Federal 
funds, certain eligibility provisions 
the Federal law must enforced 
the States. For example, child must 
under 16, under attending 
school, and must live the home 
parent other specified relative. 
The Federal law also 
absence from home. 

The majority the States follow 
the pattern the Social Security Act 
and require attendance chil- 


dren years old. The law does 
not define what constitutes parent’s 
incapacity absence, but leaves the 
interpretation each State. The 
Social Security Board, however, 
offering guidance and assistance the 
States, suggests standards for inter- 
preting these terms. 

the whole, the States have pro- 
gressively broadened their definitions 
incapacity and absence from home. 
This development 
nificant change emphasis from the 
State mothers’-aid programs that pre- 
ceded aid dependent children. 
These programs, will recalled, 


represents 


placed primary emphasis the care 
children widowed mothers. 

important note requirements 
effect now that the Social Security 
Act does not impose the States. 
For example, the Act does not require 
State have residence require- 
ment condition eligibility, but 
rather limits the that 
State may 

The maximum residence require- 
limited one year for child, or, 
the child less than year old, 
one year’s residence the part the 
mother before the child’s birth. Near- 
all States have residence require- 
ment one year. 

addition meeting Federal 
standards eligibility provisions for 
assistance, the States are required 
meet certain standards administra- 
tion order receive Federal grants 
help pay the costs State-Federal 
programs. 

Broadly stated, these standards are 
State-wide operation assistance pro- 
grams, cash payments recipients, 
the right appeal for recipients and 
applicants for assistance who feel they 
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have been treated unfairly, and the 
provision that all personal informa- 
tion concerning recipients and ap- 
plicants shall kept confidential and 
used for administrative purposes only. 


Those who have witnessed the de- 
velopment public assistance pro- 
grams the States are unaware 
the great strides public welfare ad- 
ministration resulting from the ap- 
plication administrative standards 
provided for the Social Security 
Act. 

One has only look the aid 
dependent children program for 
example. 1934, the year before the 
Social Security Act became law, every 
State had legislation providing for 
mothers’ aid. Yet aid was actually 
available only about half the coun- 
ties the United States. contrast, 
State-Federal aid dependent chil- 
dren now available every county 
every State except Nevada, which 
operates State program without Fed- 
eral participation. 

Improvements State assistance 
programs generally have been made 
possible through the availability 
Federal funds. Since 1936 total Fed- 
eral grants States for aid de- 
pendent children have been excess 
$450,000,000. Thus the States have 
been able improve the quality 
administration, provide more nearly 
adequate assistance for dependent 
children and make available 
larger number needy families. 

Unfortunately, State and Federal 
maximums payments have tended 
prevent many families from receiv- 
ing the amount they actually need 
live on. The Federal share pay- 
ments families one-half what 
the State decides pay, total 
$18 month for one child and $12 
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month for each additional dependent 
child the same home. Nearly half 
the States have set State maximums 
payments. Several these are 
identical with the Federal limitations. 

The amount payments and the 
proportion children aided vary 
widely from State State. The vary- 
ing economic capacities the States, 
State attitudes and standards ad- 
ministration are some factors account- 
ing for these variations. 

The average monthly payments 
families the United States was more 
than $53 recent month. How- 
ever, the same month average pay- 
ments ranged from $21.49 the lowest 
State $98.88 the highest. the 
end the last calendar year, the 
United States whole, children 
were aided ver 1,000 population 
eligible age, although fewer than 
were aided four states, com- 
pared with one. 

Notwithstanding the present short- 
grams, the experience Federal aid 
State governments working together 
permanent partnership fulfill 
the purposes aid dependent chil- 
dren has been record sound and 
Not only are 
families 


far-reaching progress. 
many thousands needy 
helped but assistance 
administered standards 
help strengthen family values and 
preserve the dignity both parents 
and children. 


FUTURE EXTENSIONS 


The Social Security 
explored the need for im- 
provements the Federal provisions 
for aid dependent children. The 
Board, result its experience 
and study, has made certain recom- 


mendations Congress for changes 
the Federal law. 

The major recommendations affect- 
ing aid dependent children are the 
elimination the Federal matching 
maximums payments, the elimina- 
tion the school attendance clause 
for children and years old, and 
the assistance for any 
needy child who living family 
home rather than only for children 
who have been deprived 
support care the parent’s death, 
absence, incapacity. 

Moreover, the Social Security Board 
believes that, part compre- 
hensive health insurance program, in- 
surance for medical care and services 
should for needy children 
and also for their parents, and that, 
the absense health insurance pro- 
gram, Federal grants should made 
available the States share 
the costs medical care for recipients 
aid dependent children. 

One the most serious drawbacks 
improvement assistance chil- 
dren the system grants- 
in-aid whereby each State receives 
amount from the Federal Government 
equal the amount the State 
spends within specified limits. The 
Social Security Board has suggested 
that Congress provide for’ more 
equitable method for distribution 
Federal funds the basis each 
State’s ability meet the needs 
its children. 

There are certain legislative goals 
that the Board has suggested for con- 
sideration the States liberalizing 
State laws. These goals well 
the recommended changes the Fed- 
eral law must achieved, the 
opinion the Social Security Board, 


(Continued page 22) 
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Preparation Teachers for the 


are meeting this morning dis- 
cuss the perennial question 
the preparation teachers for the 
education exceptional children. This 
question has been discussed previ- 
ous years; and quite likely will 
discussed for years come. 
Interest the preparation teachers 
evidence our recognition that 
successful educational efforts depend 
great extent upon the ability 
teachers. While not overlooking the 
factors enthusiasm, and 
other elements the personality 
teachers, believe that all other 
things being equal, the well-prepared 
teacher will better job than one 
But what type produces 
teacher. That the 
point which wish focus our 
discussion. 


many 


interest, 


enviable position. asks the 
questions, and the members the 
That our pro- 

will ask spe- 


panel answer them. 

cedure this morning. 
cific questions relating teacher edu- 
cation the area the exceptional, 
and will attempt ask them 
manner which will stimulate discus- 
sion our panel members, and 
our audience. Through 
cedure hope that all will secure 
clearer picture some the prob- 


lems involved, and possibble solu- 
tion these problems. 

first question this: Should the 
preparation teachers the excep- 
graduate program? Behind this ques- 
tion the thought that teacher 
the exceptional should first all 
good teacher. She must know chil- 
dren and how they grow and develop 
physically, mentally, emotionally, and 
socially. She must know how chil- 
dren learn and why they behave 
they do. She must know the pur- 
poses education, the history edu- 
cation, and the interrelationships 
school programs with other community 
efforts. 

clarified wording this way. “Does 
the undergraduate program teacher 
preparation permit student take 
all the general cultural courses and 
all the general education courses 
which are considered essential for all 
teachers, and also enable her in- 
clude desirable preparation for work 
with exceptional children?” 

Some would add this problem the 
question whether desirable 
for teachers have experience teach- 
ing so-called “normal” children before 


Presented the Meeting the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Children, 
Detroit, Michigan, March, 1946. 


Charles Wilson, M.D., was Head the Department Education, Teachers 


College, Columbia University the time this paper 


has recently 


been appointed the staff Yale University. 
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they undertake teach exceptional 
children. 

seems obvious that 
answer the question involves con- 
sideration the preparation all 
teachers, the preparation required 
special teachers and the possibility 
providing both types preparation 
the ordinary four-year teacher col- 
lege program. Until careful scien- 
tific study can made, will have 
depend the opinions profes- 
sional leaders. 


Question number two relates the 
scope the preparation teachers 
the exceptional. may word- 
Should teachers colleges, and other 
institutions, prepare teachers ex- 
ceptional children teachers who are 
qualified deal with only one type 
The area 
education the exceptional broad 
the understandings and 


exceptional children? 


skills needed teaching one group 
are quite different from those required 
for teaching other groups. Should 
attempt prepare teachers who are 
give overview the different areas 
and special one area. 
Several catagories immediately come 
mind; for example the mentally 
handicapped and the physically handi- 
capped. And the latter may sub- 
divided into handicaps vision and 
what extent should prepare special- 
ists, and what extent should 
prepare generalists? Perhaps need 
both types persons, which case 
need criteria for deciding the pro- 
portion each type and the basis for 
recommending that one individual be- 
come specialist and an- 
other generalist. 

third question How much spe- 


cial preparation, that preparation 
over and above that required regu- 
lar classroom teachers, does the teach- 
the exceptional need? This might 
answered, some states, saying 
that she should have sufficient spe- 
cial education meet certification re- 
quirements. But think should 
attempt answer more sub- 
stantial manner. Certification require- 
ments represent the thinking that took 
place when the requirements were 
adopted, and many years may have 
gone since that time and current 
thinking may considerably differ- 
ent. would continually evaluate 
our programs and recommend changes 
certification standards that seems 
desirable. Certification requirements 
should not frozen into inflexible 


standards. 


Let take this opportunity sug- 
gesting partial answer this ques- 
tion stating that prospective teach- 
ers the exceptional should given 


understanding the relationships 


between programs for handicapped 
children and the total school health 
program. They need know how 
schools protect and promote the men- 
tal health pupils and that the provi- 
sion special programs for the men- 
handicapped helps prevent 


tally 
serious mental health problems. 
similar manner they should realize 
that the identification physically 
handicapped pupils integral part 
total school health program. Each 
teacher exceptional children should 
appreciate the contributions the 
health and happiness children 
which can made total school 
health and should actively 
cooperate with other groups see 
that the mental, physical, emotional 
(Continued page 30) 
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Before You Back Your Classroom 


Remember This 


not believe the tremendous 
issue “discipline” can taught 
few sententious words. However, 
know that occasional guidepost 
often help the hurried prac- 
titioner the job. would, there- 
fore, like end this rather detailed 
discussion somewhat untradition- 
way, suggesting the following 
thoughts for the teacher who will step 
into her class after she reads this: 


Routine tricks the whole 
show. You can’t sew 


gether out rags. 


Often, especially when get jittery 
when un-understanding superiors 
colleagues put the thumb screws 
upon for the wrong things—often, 
that case, develop undue ad- 
miration for the organizational “gad- 
get.” develop the illusion that 
could the thinking for us, would 
save thinking, planning, loving, and 
Well, won’t. you 
overload your group atmosphere with 
the rattle organizational machinery 
—try have “Rule” for everything 
under the sun and another principle 
revenge, that rule broken, for 
everything under the moon—you are 
just going thwart your best efforts 
the long run. Don’t think you have 
run around with your belt stuck 
full guns and lollipops all the time, 
either. Rely more your- 
self, your “person,” and your sense 
humor. saves lot headaches 
and load disciplinary noise. 
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The “mystery personality” 
good, when works. But 
poor excuse for failure. 


This second statement supposed 
keep you from falling into the op- 
posite extreme after reading the first. 
For, while our personality—and the 
way get across children— 
established most what usually 
call “respect” and “leadership,” there 
doubt that there such thing 
the “everyday trifle” which easier 
settled 
agreement than your magic gaze. 


through rule common 
Children have—sometimes quite un- 
consciously considerable need for 
regularity and predictability their 
their whole life 


expectations. 
dependent 
genius, that won’t make them happy, 


your 


and little frictions begin increase. 
So—don’t your contempt 
the idea using routine tricks instead 


extend 


personality into mistaken contempt 
for any planning and organization 
such. 


Don’t try wash all your 
dry with the same cake soap. Some- 
times discover two three nice 
little tricks that work. Then de- 
velop the delusion that, just keep 
sticking those tricks, the rest 
the problems life will dissolve them- 


Don’t expect 


selves kindly into 
Well, 


tricks work under all circumstances, 


won’t wash. 


and don’t yourself, the chil- 
dren, they don’t but blame those 
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tricks, or, better, the way you trans- 
lated them without enough planning. 

Watch out, when you begin tell 
“anecdotes” how this that “always 
works”—those are the moments when 
mental petrification begins. 


Children are least com- 
plicated piece wood. 

you had better find out about 
their texture, elasticity, and forth, 
before you apply your various tools 
and machinery upon them. Some- 
times, want get places fast, and 
then bust the whole show using 
too coarse instrument. you 
that, don’t blame the instrument. 


you make fool yourself, 
why not the first one find out and 
have good laugh about it? 

This the worst superstition about 
discipline: that “respect” and “leader- 
ship” melt easily Hershey bar. 
not true. they do, they never 
were “real” respect and leadership 
begin with. 

don’t jittery for fear that you 
will “jeopardize” your dignity the 
eyes your kids, they find out you 
aren’t the Archangel Michael 
all. The fear exposure ridicule 
has caused more intangible discipline 
problems than anything else know. 
There difference between the 
laughter you start, and ridicule. Real, 
especially self-directed humor the 
most disarming thing the work 
with children that you could find. 


just because you aren’t almighty after 


There are limits the power the 


after 


biggest magician among well 
the omnipotence the most con- 
scious scientist. Every once while 
run against those discoveries. 
you so, don’t blame your kids 
because they can’t cured you, 
nor yourself. The biggest hurdle 
our work the time element. de- 
serves all due respect. takes least 
many months planful work 
undo wrong trait child took 
years planful mishandling build 
up. But don’t things 
can started the right track 
through long-range planning, though 
those same things can’t followed 
through their final development. Don’t 
afraid making mistakes. isn’t 
the mistake that produces distorted 
children—it the wrong way re- 
acting the mistakes after make 
them. And that entirely your 
power. 


What you want any- 
way, educator, “angel with 
the flaming sword”? 


upon your answer this ques- 
tion that your decisions about dis- 
cipline techniques will finally depend. 
For requires one type person 
the proud avenger infantile 
wrongs and sins against defied “rules 
and regulations,” and another the 
guide human beings through the 
turmoil growth. You have make 
your mind. 


Reproduced from Discipline for To- 
day’s Children and Youth, 62-64, 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Washington, 
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CHILDREN’S BUREAU CHIEF HAILS 
EXPANSION GRANTS FOR 
CHILDREN’S SERVICES 
Thousands mothers and children 
will benefit directly from 
minute action the recent Congress 
almost doubling the amount Fed- 
eral money available the States for 
maternal and child health, crippled 
children, and child welfare services, 
Katharine Lenroot, Chief the 
Children’s Bureau, Social Secur- 
ity Administration, predicted today. 
amendment the Social Secur- 
ity Act, $22,000,000, instead $11,200,- 
000, are now available the States 
through the Children’s Bureau 

for developing these services. 

“This action Congress,” said 
Miss Lenroot, “is the greatest step 
forward behalf the health and 
welfare children since the Social 
Security Act was passed 1935. The 
new funds will not enable the States 
the whole job that needs 
done for their children. Far from it. 
But they have chance now break 
through the backlog years neg- 
lect the Nation’s best asset, its 
children, and build 
that someday must within reach 
every child.” 

now, Miss Lenroot pointed 
out, the amount money appropriat- 
far that little more could done 
developing services than break the 
ground. “Now, with nearly double 
the Federal money, and with funds 
that the States will add, ought 
able save the lives many 
mothers and children and assure 
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more children better start life 
than has been possible the past.” 

Under the Social Security Act, 
now amended, $11,000,000 will 
available each year for maternal and 
child health services; $7,500,000 for 
services crippled children; and $3,- 
500,000 for child welfare services. The 
money, Miss Lenroot said will used 
build services already developed 
within the States and provide new 
types services. 

known State agencies the be- 
ginning this year need care 
will first some the 
grants for crippled children. Similar- 
ly,-in other fields where there are 
known and urgent needs, funds will 
routed fast possible help 
the States meet those 
ticularly must more help 
the whose are 
serious that they get difficulties 
with the 


EDUCATION’S PART THE WAR 
EFFORT 

The schools and colleges the 
United States made indispensable con- 
tributions the nation’s war effort. 

Laid the foundations upon which 
citizens’ army was quickly built. 
the members the armed forces had 
more than eighth-grade education; 
World War II, almost per cent 
had more than eighth-grade educa- 
tion. 

Gave least 70,000 teachers 
the armed services. The educational 
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and visual instruction programs the 
military forces were largely manned 
former teachers. 


Provided facilities and person- 
nel for training officers 
ists. The Army’s 
program graduated 64,332 
tween 1943 and December, 1945. 
The Navy’s officer candidate, medical, 
electronic, and reserve 
training programs graduated 133,963 


persons. 


Carried through training pro- 
gram designed increase industrial 
production and the supply food. 
Pre-employment courses were given 
2.667,000; supplementary vocational 
courses 4.800,000; and agricultural 
training 4,188,000 students. 


Registered millions men for 
the Selective Service. most com- 
munities school buildings were used 
and thousands teachers voluntarily 


gave time registration clerks. 


citizens and distrib- 
uted 415,000,000 ration books. Many 
served rationing 
August, 1945 the 126,000 
7.600 


teachers 
boards 
nearly were 


board members, 


educators. 


Participated the drives col- 
lect waste paper and metal. Out 
25.000,000 tons collected, 
was estimated authorities that the 
least 2,500,000 


collected 


Sold two billion dollars worth 
wer bonds and stamps. 1945 more 
than 25,000,000 were participat- 
ing school saving plans compared 
2.500.000 1941. 


Proviced headauarters for 


civilian defense activities. Partial re- 
ports from city school systems indi- 
cate that one ten teachers par- 
ticipated such activities. 


10. Assisted the Junior Red Cross 
produce over 35,000,000 comfort and 
recreational articles for the armed 
forces. addition, medical chests, 
dried milk, and educational gift boxes 
were sent children the war 


zones. 


Gave 
war-supporting agencies. Among these 
were the United Service Organiza- 
tions, American Red Cross, war re- 
lief drives for our Allies, book drives 
the American Library Association, 
and nursery schools 


thousands hours 


programs. 
Research Division 
National Education 

Association 


Security 
(Continued from page 16) 


basic security for all children need. 


provide protection for families 
which children are their 
fathers, the Board has recommended 
extension the old-age and survivors 
insurance and the unemployment in- 
surance programs cover all wage 
earners. has further recommended 
that workers and their families 
protected against the hazards per- 
manent and temporary total disability 
the wage earner and that workers 
and their dependents provided for 
system health insurance. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


TRIBUTE LEILA MARTIN 


The Rochester Public Schools opened 
this September for the first time 
many years without the understand- 
ing services Leila Martin who 
retired June Director Psy- 
chological Services. 


For her this freedom from school 
duties means the opportunity in- 
vestigate new horizons and begin 
new endeavorers; for who worked 
directly with her means the re- 
sponsibility continuing, developing, 
and adjusting the ideas and move- 
ments she pioneered special educa- 
tion and child study. 


Miss Martin’s background 
ginning her leadership these fields 
included study and graduation from 
Barnard College, Columbia 
with both normal pupils well 
special classes together with two years 
Goddard the Psychological Labora- 
tory Vineland. New Jersey. 


sity; 


experience 


Following this latter assignment she 
returned Rochester psychologist 
and assistant the director the De- 
partment Special Education. From 
directorship the Child Study De- 
partment and later, for number 
years, the directorship both Special 
Education and Child Study. 


her friends and professional ac- 
quaintances her energies often seemed 
unlimited. While carrying out her 
school duties she continued her own 
personal student work and found time 
spend two more years Columbia 
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University doing graduate work 
psychology. 

She also taught extension courses 
the University Rochester and spent 
four summers teacher psycholo- 
gical testing New York University. 
She worked two summers under Dr. 
William Healey the Judge Baker 
Foundation, and one summer attended 
the Yale Conference Educational 
Problems. 

She gave continually her time 
and enthusiasm local, state, and na- 
tional committee work and activities. 
Numbered under these were member- 
ships the— 

White House Conference called 
President Hoover 1930. 


Committee called Dr. Studebaker 
the United States Office Educa- 
tion set standards for the clinical 
organization child guidance work 
within the public schools (1938). 


New York State Department 
Education committee methods and 
standards evaluating the growth 
individual children (1940-41). 


Advisory board New York State 
Association Consulting Psycholo- 
gists, set standards for school psy- 
chologists New York State (1937- 
39). 

First committee that organized the 
Monroe County Mental Hygiene So- 
ciety, acting one year president 
the society (1936) and five years 
the 

Mental Hygiene committee the 
local Council Social Agencies 
survey the need psychological work 
Rochester (1940-41). 

Adult training committee 
(1939-41). 

Under her guidance since 1919 when 
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Child Study stemming from Special 
Education first became separate de- 
partment, has developed sturdily. 
From personnel director and one 
psychological examiner that time, 
had grown June 1946 group 
director, assistant director, twelve 
psychological examiners, and two con- 
sulting psychiatrists. Its services were 
not only elementary grades and 
high schools but also for musical apti- 
tude testing. 

Following the announcement Miss 
Martin’s proposed retirement which 
Rochester 
Rochester professional school 
groups honored her special social 
gatherings. Some among these were 
the Rochester Association for Child- 
Education, the Association 
Administrative Women, Child Study 
Club, and Rochester central office 
group. 

Late June her own staff and that 
Special Education entertained her. 
This note accompanying the gift then 
given her indicates their appreciation 
and regard for Leila Martin. 

“Your service the children and 
the community record outstand- 
ine Your courage and 
vision pioneer child guidance, 
your initiative and your willingness 
give fully your time and strength 
have contributed significantly ad- 
vencing the understanding children. 


“Your devotion duty, your main- 
tenance professional standards and 
your steadfast faith children have 
distinguished your work. Your friend- 
ship and your ready consideration have 
won the affection all who 
worked with you.” 


Mary Walsh. 


REPORT THE COMMITTEE THE 
USE THE HANDICAPPED 
THE WAR EFFORT 

This Committee was set Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin February, 1942 
Dr. Samuel Kirk, then President 
the International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children. The purpose 
the Committee was: (1) aid the 
war effort making available hither- 
unused groups handicapped per- 
sons; and (2) give the handi- 
capped more lasting and definite 
place the economic structure 
showing their capabilities working 
successfully jobs formerly not open 
them. The Committee deemed 
advisable operate conjunction 
with other organizations, primarily the 
American Association Mental De- 
ficiency and the Teachers’ College 
Committee the Handicapped. 
modes operation were 
laberation with other organizations 
stated above; (2) direct contact with 
Federal officials, private employers, 
and philanthropic organizations; and 
(3) stimulation motivation local 
and state agencies for the handicapped. 


The principal problems faced 
the Committee were these: (1) the 
inability many individuals see 
that the war afforded the handicapped 
means demonstrating hitherto un- 
wanted potentialities; and (2) the 
inability certain departments 
special education step into this new 
area service because lack 
suitable guidance personnel. 


The primary contribution the 
Committee was this: The writing into 
the Federal Vocational Rehabilitation 
Law provision for including 
services for the mentally retarded. 
however the most valuable 
contribution the Committee was 
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the formulation two plans for the 
permanent improvement the status 
the handicapped the economic 
world. The first plan was published 
the American Journal Mental 
Deficiency October, 1942, Volume 
47, Number This plan lacks only 
implementation. The Committee feels 
that practical and needed. 
fact, all employment trends point 
the fact that the need the handi- 
capped for this program greater to- 
day than 1942, and, all proba- 
bility, will become even greater 
days come. The Committee can 
not recommend too highly that the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children everything within its 
power, even the expense cer- 
tain other activities the Council, 
further the effecting the program 
set forth this article. 

second program, primarily built 
around existing Bureaus 
school systems, incorporates the basic 
features the first plan outlined 
likewise, awaits only implementation 
and the Committee feels that here 
again the International Council should 
all within its power further the 
effecting the program. The Com- 
mittee wishes stress the importance 
these and the responsibility 
the Council for seeing that local and 
state authorities are given the power 
operate such programs. the 
Council does not assume such re- 
sponsibility, there every indication 
that many the handicapped may 
forced into permanent welfare status. 

With the close the war, the Com- 
mittee feels that its continuance un- 
der the name longer justified. 
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recommends, therefore, that this Com- 
mittee discharged and that 
established charged with 
the handicapped. This new Commit- 
tee should charged with putting 
into effect the programs already out- 
lined the Committee The Use 
the Handicapped the War Effort. 
The Committee further recommends 
that Mr. Chris Prospo New 
York City appointed Chairman 
the new Committee. (Report made 
22nd Annual Convention the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren held Detroit March. Richard 
Hungerford, Chairman). 


PRE-SCHOOL THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 

The writer, first coming the 
West Coast 1943, was visitor 
the John Tracy Clinic and became 
much interested the work for pre- 
school age children. Taking over the 
work executive secretary the 
Portland, Oregon Society for the 
Hard Hearing, she found that more 
and more doctors were referring par- 
ents deaf babies the chapter for 
information schools and home 
training. pre-school class was al- 
ready underway, meeting twice week- 
for two hours thereabouts, and 
all mothers taking this course were 
also encouraged participate the 
correspondence course conducted 
the John Tracy Clinic. 

woman physician Portland, 
member the Zonta International, 
became interested this project, and 
the writer was asked speak about 
the work one their meetings. 
The query was made whether 
more intensive course would not 
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advisable. With the answer the 
affirmative, the Zonta Club offered 
co-sponsor such intensive course 
and plans for the six week summer 
session were made. 

The Society was fortunate getting 
Mrs. Alice Maxon for instructor. 
Mrs. Maxon the head teacher the 
Hosford Day School for the Deaf, and 
received her training the Clark 
School Northhampton, Massachu- 
setts. She was one time the head 
the primary department the 
California School for the Deaf 
Berkeley, California. 

Sense training plays important 
part the training the deaf child 
charts, beads, objects, 
weights and clay modeling were used 
develop acuity touch, taste and 
sight. 

Lip reading and speech were, 
course, barely touched upon the 
short six-week session. Thursdays 
the mothers attended without their 
children and this day was given over 
lectures Mrs. Maxon speech 
and lip reading and the need for con- 
stant exposure the baby speech 
the home was stressed. 

quite bit time was devoted 
acoustic work with the 
Several bells were utilized and 
and example the children were taught 
identify one sound from the other. 
All the seven babies were felt 
have some residual hearing. 

nart the course the writer 
was succesful booking three even- 
ing lectures. The first one was given 
Dr. Olas Larsell the University 
Oregon Medical School 
Anatomy the Ear.” illustrated 
his speech with slides from his own 
textbook. The second was given 


Dr. Helen Cary, School Health De- 
partment, and member the So- 
ciety’s Advisory Board. Her subject 
was “The Health Program the Pub- 
lic The third lecture was 
“The Fenestration Operation and Radi- 
ation Treatment” Dr. David 
Weese. Dr. Weese, who with 
the Portland Clinic, one the three 
doctors the Society’s Hearing Aid 
Committee. 

planned make the summer 
pre-school permanent project, and 
there possibility that funds may 
available make the -intensive 
course year-around Society activity. 
(Sylvia Huxtable, Executive Secre- 
tary, Portland Society for the Hard 
Hearing.) 


PUBLIC ATTENTION FOCUSED 
NATIONAL HEARING PROBLEMS 

With three million children the 
United States having hear- 
ing, there more need than ever for 
concerted effort “Enlist for Bet- 
ter during NATIONAL 
HEARING WEEK, November 
16, according Dr. Stewart Nash, 
president the American Hearing So- 
ciety, Washington, The national 
organization joined its 120 local 
chapters throughout the country 
this observance. 

“Authorities estimate that one out 
every ten persons America has 
hearing loss, ranging from slight 
loss almost total deafness. The 
social and mental effects this hear- 
ing loss can much warp the 
personality growing child, and 
addition may prove effective bar 
the child’s making success 
later life,” said Dr. Nash. went 
out the necessity for parents 
and teachers watch children care- 
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fully for any signs hearing loss, es- 
pecially after illnesses involving the 
nasal passages, ears throat. 

“Prompt attention competent 
otologist necessary where such 
hearing loss Dr. Nash 
declared. falling grades 
school, tendency shun the 
company other persons are often 
loss. The majority people with 
serious hearing defects need never 
have reached that stage the trouble 
had been checked 
state.” 

Dr. Nash recommended vigorous 
hearing conservation program 
put effect the school system 
the nation: periodic hearing tests and 
medical 
prompt medical attention any im- 
pairment discovered. few states 
have already put this program into 
practice and believed that this 
program became universal the en- 
tire school system the country, the 
ment could cut the point where 
would longer national prob- 


examinations 


lem. 

While the American Hearing So- 
ciety places major emphasis its 
prevention campaign, also recog- 
nizes the need conserve the remain- 
ing hearing those with existing im- 
pairments and rehabilitate those 
handicapped hearing losses 
normal life economic and social ac- 
tivity. The work the Society’s 
local chapters giving lip-reading in- 


struction, fitting proper hearing aids, 
voice training and helping the hard 
hearing overcome their sense 
frustration and psychological blocks 
normal living invaluable the 
rehabilitation the hearing-handi- 
capped. 

Among the other after-effects 
World War the addition ap- 
proximately 40,000 war deafened vet- 
erans the ranks the hard 
hearing. Even more significant the 
statement the Veterans Administra- 
tion that score years there may 
200,000 hard hearing 
totally deafened veterans. The 
long exverience the American 
Hearing Society and its local chapters 
has been placed the full disposition 
the Army and Navy Aural Re- 
year, the Navy took advantage this 
knowledge gained long service 
this field and had 100 Waves trained 
lip reading instruction the New 
York League for the Hard Hearing, 
chapter the American Hearing 
Society. The Waves then went back 
into the Navy Hospitals and Aural 
Rehabilitation Centers pass their 
newly gained knowledge war-deaf- 
ened sailors. Also attached the 
New York Chapter the Veterans 
Sounding Post No. growing or- 
ganization hard hearing veterans 
who find enjoyment social activities 
and discussions mutual problems. 

These are some the activities 
which NATIONAL HEARING WEEK 


celebrates. 


GIFT CAMP PROVIDES CHILDREN WITH EPILEPSY SUMMER OUTING 
Ten girls with epilepsy were selected for the first two week camping period 


the Pinckney Conservation Area near Chelsea, Michigan. 


The project one which 


the Michigan Society for Epileptic Children has planned for several years. 
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Brief Notes 
SPECIAL INTEREST FALL 


The 70th Annual Meeting the 
American Association Mental De- 
ficiency was held Montreal, Canada 
October and The head 
quarters were the Hotel Mt. Royal. 


The National Society for the Preven- 
tion Blindness announces that 
will hold three-day conference No- 
vember 25, 26, and 27, the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, The 
program will interest all who 
are directly indirectly concerned 
with eye health and safety. Details 
will available later. 


The annual meeting the National 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults will held December 9-11 
the Palmer House Chicago, an- 
nounces Lawrence Linck, execu- 
tive director. 

The change the Palmer House 
was made necessary due the in- 
ability the the LaSalle Hotel’s 
management reopen the Hotel be- 
fore the first the year. 

Plans for the convention were dis- 
Society’s Executive 
Chicago 


cussed 
Committee meeting 
August and 25. 


The annual meeting program will 
related large measure the 
march current events, states Mr. 
Linck. Program announcements will 
made the near future. 


RESEARCH VISIBLE SPEECH 
American Bell Telephone Company 
has made available University 
Michigan and Horace Rackham 
School Special Education the in- 
struments for visible speech which 
have been developed its laboratory. 


five year program research un- 
der the sponsorship the Institute 
Human Adjustment the University 
Michigan being projected the 
educational application 
speech. Special emphasis will giv- 
work deaf education and 
speech correction. Simultaneous re- 
search will continue the field 
physics. 

Dr. George Kopp formerly Col- 
umbia University, who directed the 
research visible speech 
for Bell Laboratory during the war, 
appointed the staff University 
Michigan. Miss Harriet Green, 
who has assisted Dr. Kopp the 
laboratory, member the staff 
Rackham School, Michigan State 
Normal College. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 

Dr. Maurice Fouraker has been ap- 
pointed Director Special Education 
Buffalo State Teacher’s College. 
Formerly was Acting Director 
Milwaukee State Teacher’s College. 

Miss Mary Blair, Director Spe- 
cial Education Dearborn has as- 
sumed the duties her new position 
State Supervisor the Physically 
Handicapped the Michigan State 
Department Public Education 

Mr. Clifford Mohan now train- 
ing supervisor the deaf the 
Horace Rackham School Special 
Education. was instructor 
the Manitowac Public Schools. 

Mr. Charles been 
appointed principal the Michigan 
State School for the Deaf Flint. 

Mr. Richard Morley before enter- 
ing the United States Navy was the 
Speech and Hearing Supervisor the 
State Department Public Instruc- 
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tion Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
will now have charge the hearing 
aid clinic, Institute Human Ad- 
justment, University Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 


DEVELOPMENT WATERLOO 
PROGRAM 

recent issue the Waterloo Sun- 
day Courier carried feature article 
devoted the special education work 
being done that city. 

Since 1930, when Miss Addie Lee 
Gregory entered the Waterloo, Iowa 
Public School System Head the 
Special Education Department, she 
has developed department consisting 
six opportunity rooms the grade 
schools, five classes the junior 
high level, and reading clinics through- 
out the year which about 150 chil- 
dren with reading disabilities are giv- 
special consideration. Her staff 
includes speech 
therapist, home visiting teacher, the 
four school nurses, and four coun- 
selors special subject work for 
building the enrichment skills, 
music and physical education. 

This program has the full support 
school officials, and through the 
constant efforts special educators 
other Iowa cities and Miss Gregory 
state aid has been secured for the 
work. 


Notice Chapter Presidents 


CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 

Letters telling the spring meet- 
ings three chapters were received 
too late for publication the May 
Journal. 

The Toronto Chapter held dinner 
meeting the University Women’s 
Club May 20th. address 
Professor William Line, Department 
Psychology the University 
Toronto followed the dinner. dis- 
cussion “Special Education 
See It, Now and the Future” was 
also part the evening’s program. 
Dr. Goldring, Director Edu- 
cation was the leader. Discussants 
were Mr. McCullough, Inspector 
Schools, Miss Irene McBride, Psy- 
chologist, Division Mental Hygiene, 
Department Public Health and Miss 
Marian Harnie, Principal, Edith 
Groves School for Girls. 

Milwaukee eighty people attend- 
dinner meeting April the 
City Club. Samuel Kirk, Ph. D., 
director the Exceptional Children 
Division State Teachers’ College, 
Milwaukee told his experiences 
the army and the army program for 
re-education. 

Another dinner meeting was held 
the Long Island Chapter the 
Hearthstone Restaurant, Hempstead. 
Interesting plans for this year were 
presented the Program and Lbrary 
Committees. 


Report new officers Mrs. Beulah Adgate, Treasurer-Manager, 


Saranac, Michigan. 
February issue. 


Officers all Chapters will published the 


Send Chapter news each month Miss Louise Brumbaugh, Bureau 
Research, Central High School, Fort Wayne Indiana. 
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Preparation 
(Continued from page 18) 


and social health pupils raised 
the highest level possible. The teach- 
er, furthermore, should understand 
and appreciate the need for close co- 
ordination the health efforts par- 
ents, schools, health departments and 
the various voluntary health agen- 
cies. The latter have been our best 
friends and strong the 
provision suitable education pro- 
grams for all types handicapped 
pupils. 

last question relates the edu- 
cation the regular classroom teacher 
and this What should classroom 
teachers know about the care handi- 
capped children regular classrooms, 
and how can they best given the 
understandings and skills that they 
need? all recognize that there 
are various degrees handicaps. 
Some are handicappe severely that 
they can best for and edu- 
cated residential Others 
can best helped class 
placement and still others adapta- 
tion the program regular class- 
room. But the proper adaptation 
the regular classroom program may 
require that the teacher have some 
knowledge the abilities, disabilities 
and needs handicapped children. 
Can this provided solely through 
in-service education should there 
pre-service preparation? 

The significance this problem 
evident when consider the large 
numbers handicapped pupils who 
can cared for, present least, 
other way. Most our rural 
schools not provide special classes 
for handicapped children. Perhaps 
can help these children provid- 
ing regular teachers with type 


education which will better prepare 
them for work with exceptional pupils. 


Current Literature 


Reviews 


MORE THAN TOLERANCE, 
Commission the Defense De- 
mocracy through Education, 
1946, National Education Association 
the United States, 1201 Sixteenth 


The bulletin based survey 
the NEA Division 
promising school practices throughout 
the country. The Defense Commis- 
sion believes that are stem 
the rising tide intolerances and an- 
tagonisms this country, need 
much more than tolerance. Unless 
teachers, who are closer the com- 
munities and the personal prejudices 
therein than any other large group 
America, take the lead teaching 
more than tolerance 
the very existence our democracy 
the postwar years 


MORE THAN TOLERANCE tackles 
this much discussed problem with re- 
freshing simplicity. advises teach- 
ers and administrators who want 
organize program intergroup edu- 
cation: (1) Make beginning, even 
though small one, and (2) Never de- 
cide that the job done. 


CONVALESCENT CARE FOR CHIL- 
DREN, Proceedings the confer- 
ence held Hershey, Pennsylvania, 
April and 20, 1945, 143 pp., The 
National Society for Crippled Chil- 
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oare 


pils. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


dren and Adults, Inc., Chicago, 
1946. 


linois. 


This volume contains the papers 
presented the national conference 
convalescent care Hershey, Penn- 
sylvania. published make 
available these high quality papers 
much wider audience than were able 
attend the meeting. The article dis- 
cusses the physiological, emotional, 
and medical aspects convalescence 
well the roles physical ther- 
apy and occupational therapy. Spe- 
cial consideration given the rheu- 
matic child, the orthopedic child, cere- 
bral palsied child, and children with 
medical and surgical conditions. Other 
papers deal with the nursing and 
medical social workers, education, in- 
stitutions, and administration and 
finance involved. 


JOB PLACEMENT THE PHY- 
SICALLY HANDICAPPED, Bridg- 
es, Clark D., McGraw Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, Y., 
1946, xiii, 329 pp. 


This book one the latest addi- 
tions the library information 
the vocational adjustment the dis- 
abled. much informa- 
tion which has never before appeared 
book form. The point view for 
the author that industry rather 
than vocational guidance, rehabilita- 
tion, social service. such the 
viewpoint refreshing, for brings 
with the locale the crux the 
problems the disabled industry 
and business which competitive 
made. just this contribution alone 
the book valuable teachers, coun- 
selors, psychologists, and others who 


1946 


deal directly with disabled youth. 


After brief discussion some 
the hurdles overcome the way 
placement the disabled, the book 
deals with the general administrative 
aspects the state and federal voca- 
tional rehabilitation program the 
Employment Service. There 
lengthy discussion anatomy, 
physiology, and placement considera- 
tions for wide variety defects. 
This discussion occupies nearly 140 
pages the book. the appendix 
are units covering various topics; such 
as, directories agencies for the dis- 
abled, health and safety agencies 
the government, forms the 
Employment Service, facilities for the 
disabled automobile drivers, and re- 
lated matters which have been brought 
the attention the profession 
limited degree. 

The style non-technical, espe- 
cially valuable asset the medical 
sections. The book will great 
aid the personnel workers in- 
dustry their placement disabled 
and others not technically acquaint- 
with the vocational possibilities 
the disabled. 


regretable that some tne 
industrial 
abled have taken part were not pres- 
ent for such specific uses the dis- 
abled would valuable spur the 
imagination placement interview- 
ers industry. the other hand 
valued asset the book lies the 
profession followed the author. 
The author worker the field 
insurance and this 
counteragent the idea that insur- 
ance companies place barriers the 
way hiring disabled. (George Lavos, 
Vocations Director, Michigan School 
for the Deaf.) 
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New Publications 


Schneideman, 534 pp., Harper and Brothers, 
New York and London, 1945. 

practical account the new creative 
progressive school movement written 
classroom teacher. 


FIVE THE Dorothy Brauch, Eliza- 
beth Montgomery, William Gray. 192 
color illustrations, $0.96, list. Scott 
Foresman and Co., Curriculum Foundation 
series, 1946. 

health and versonal development book 
for grade III nlanned 
ideas about health, safety. and 
development not isolated topics but 
they come the midst every day 
living. 


GUIDING THE HEARING CHILD, Waring 
Fitch, pp., Michigan State College Ex- 
tension Service. Bulletin 279, June, 1946. 

illustrated bulletin written assist 
parents and teachers recognizing and 
meeting the needs the hard hearing 
child. 


Strickland, Bulletin 1946, No. 
Federal Security Agency, Office 
Education. 

This bulletin has been prepared 
service bulletin teachers 
prepare, and carry through 
work which fit the needs children 
their group. 


INDEX BULLETIN CURRENT LITERATURE 
INTEREST CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
1946, National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc., South La- 
Salle Street, Chicago Illinois, Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Index authors, subjects, periodical 
articles listed Volume (1945) the 
Bulletin. 


NorMAL LIVES FOR THE DISABLED, Edna Yost 


collaboration with Dr. Lillian Gil- 
breth, 298 The Macmillan New 
York, 1945, $2.50. 

This book written for everyone who 
has been physical disability any kind. 
written the belief that, with rela- 
tively few exceptions, 
sons can attain economic independence and 
normal social existence and tells 
them how about it. 


PEOPLE QUANDARIES, THE SEMANTICS 
PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT, Wendell Johnson, 


Ph. D., 526 Harper and Brothers, New 
York and London, 1946, $3.00. 

Dr. Johnson shows this interesting 
and stimulating volume how most our 
personal and social problems have their 
origins the structure and usages 
language. 


PSYCHOLOGY INFANCY AND EARLY CHILDHOOD, 
Ada Hart Arlett, Ph. D., 475 pp., 
Hill Book Co., The New York and 
London, third edition, 1946, $3.75. 

The number researches the vari- 
creased materially and this volume 
the major researches the past four- 
teen years are included together with 
much additional material the field 
learning, imagination, memory, 
relative effects heredity and environ- 
ment. 


PREADOLESCENT Boys, Ruth 
Edith Hartley, Ph. D., 117 pp., 1946, Bureau 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, Contributions 
Education, No. 918, Cloth, $1.85. 

This study represents multidimen- 
sional inquiry into the functioning so- 
ciality, the desire for contact with one’s 
peers, preadolescent boys. 


VII, Knight, Stude- 
baker, and Tate, 480 pp., Scott, Foresman 
and Co., 1946, 
books free users. 

new, lively, interesting and attrac- 
tive book teaching the skills and problem 
solving arithmetic arising out 
real-life problems. 
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